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THE VEGETABLE-WOMAN.,. 


As Emily was one day taking a ride with her 
mother, they_stopped to walk through the market, 
and the little girl’s attention was arrested by the 
astonishing variety of articles on sale. Here a 
higler displayed his fowls and chickens, recom- 
mending his new-laid eggs and his excellent but- 
ter; there stood a gardener surrounded by his 
geraniums and tulips, ‘his roses and his young 
evergreens. Here a baker was seen placing his 
new loaves and his French rolls in regular order 
beside each other; and there a butcher with his 
sirloins of beef and his fillets of veal. But the 
person who attracted Emily’s attention more than 
any of the rest, was a vegetable woman, who was 
surrounded by such a variety of vegetables, that 
Emily stood still to look at them and to count them. 
There were turnips, fine white turnips with their 
green tops, which are sometimes used as a substi- 
tute for greens; carrots, long spiral orange car- 
rots; radishes, young delicate crimson radishes; 
beans; green peas; cabbages; spinach; nice fresh 
lettuce; celery, with its long curling stems; pota- 
toes; asparagus; cauliflowers; and | know not 
what beside. 

‘¢ That woman’s father is a gardener,” said 
Mrs. N. as they stopped before her stall to look at 
the assortment there presented to view; ‘‘ and he 
raises vegetables, whica his daughter brings hith- 
er for sale. He is an honest and industrious man, 
and takes great pains in cultivating his garden, and 
in raising his trees and vegetables.” 

‘Ts he the same gardener whom Harriet went 
to see once,’’ said Emily, ‘‘ and who allowed her to 
walk through his greenhouse?” 

‘* No, not the same,” replied her mother; ‘‘ for 
he was a nurseryman, and attended chiefly to the 
cultivation of greenhouse plants and exotics, whilst 
the gardener of whom I am speaking, and who 
lives at the neat thatched cottage you have some- 
times noticed in the next village, minds most about 
culinary vegetables.” 

‘* What do you mean by that word, mamma?” 
inquired Emily. 

‘* Culinary, my dear,” replied Mrs. N. ‘‘ signi- 
fies relating to food—to what is good to eat; there- 
fore potatoes and turnips and carrots are culinary 
vegetables. In some countries poor people live 
chiefly on potatoes instead of bread. In Ireland, 
for instance, the lower classes, that is the peasant- 
ry, are very poor and miserable, and live in little 
wretched cabins, depending for their subsistence 
chiefly on potatoes and buttermilk when they can 
get it, but this is not always the case; they are 
often obliged to live entirely on their potatoes, 
which they raise on the little bits of land attached 


jfound to their great disappointment and dismay, 
}pouvr creatures! that they had all decayed in the 


to their cabins. A few years ago they were in 
extreme want, in consequence of having lost their 
usual supply.” é 

** How so, mamma?” said Emily. 

‘* The common mode of preserving these roots 
during the winter months, my dear,” replied her 
mother, ‘‘is by putting them in large pits dug for 
the purpose; thus providing a store for the future. 
On opening the pits in the spring, however, they 


ground, and were consequently totally unfit for 
use.” 

‘© Oh, mamma, what did they do?” said Emily. 
‘*They appeared to have noalternative,”’ replied 
Mrs. N. ‘‘ but to starve from absolute want; for, 
in addition to this great loss, they had to sustain 
that of the failure of the crops in the following 
year. Their destitute and miserable situation, 
however, awakened general sympathy, and called 
forth pity in the heart of every friend to humanity. 

‘¢ Exertions were made throughout England, on 
their behalf, and their pressing wants were in time 
happily relieved.. How cordially should we re- 
joice when’ we can be made, in any way, the me- 
dium of conferring benefit on our fellow-creatures.” 

‘* But children, mamma,” said Emily, ‘‘ what 
can children do?” 

‘* They can exercise self-denial, as I have some- 
times told you,” said Mrs. N. ‘‘ by laying by a 
small portion of their own allowance of pocket- 
money against the time when any case of urgent 
distress shall fall under their notice; then they 
will have a little fund to goto, and will derive 
pleasure from being able to assist the unfortunate. 
Children should endeavor to cultivate kind and 
benevolent dispositions; since such dispositions 
will not only endear them to their immediate 
friends, but will tend to promote their happiness as 
they grow up, by gaining for them the respect of 
society at large, and, above all, by securing to 
them the approbation of their Heavenly Father, 
which is the greatest blessing they can receive— 
the highest privilege they can enjoy!” 

{Amusing Stories. 
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BENJAMIN Re-e=-, 

‘¢ We gathered round his bed, and bent our knees 

In fervent supplication to the throne , 

Of Mercy; and performed our prayers with sighs 

Sincere, and penitential tears and looks 

Of self-abasement; but we sought to stay 

An angel on the earth; a spirit ripe 

For heaven; and Mercy, in her love refused.” 

Benjamin was the child of pious parents. Nat- 
urally he was of a mild and amiable disposition. 
He was greatly beloved by all who knew him. 
At ten years of age he became deeply impressed 
on the subject of religion. His impressions, how- 
ever, were not permanent, and he gradually re- 
turned to his former pleasures. When only three 
years of age, he lost an affectionate father, and 
before he had completed his eighth year, he was 
deprived of a most excellent mother. She felt, as 
every tender and pious mother does, much solici- 
tude for her little Benjamin; but relying on the 
gracious promise of God, who hath said, ‘* Leave 
thy fatherless children, and I will preserve them 
alive,’’ she felt a delightfnl assurance that all would 
be well with him. His person and manners were 
pleasing, and he possessed a mind which, had his 
life been spared, would have rendered him a use- 
ful member of society, and by the grace of God, 
an honorable member of the Church of Christ. 


ee 





alas! ’tis ever 50; 

The loveliest things on earth will atways soonest go.” 
Before he had completed his tenth year, he 
was attacked with a lingering disorder which 
eventually terminated his life. Soon after he was 
taken ill, his Sabbath Scheel teacher was sent for, 
and with indescribable feelings he hastened to his 
dwelling. On opening the door, he found the rel- 
atives and friends of the little orphan in tears. 
His companions were around the door weeping 
and inquiring with great solicitudé, tow Benjamin 
did. It was, indeed, a ‘‘ house of mourning.” It 
was a solemn, yet delightful scene. Pious hope 
was smiling; for he had already given his heart to 
God. His first impressions on religion had grad- 
ually died away; but it was.ouly for a time; God 
in his mercy called him back. He felt that reli- 
gion was of the greatest importance, and demand- 
ed his immediate attention; that it was better to 
serve the Lord while he was young and in health, 
than to neglect it till he came on a sick bed. He 
was fond of those spiritual exercises for which 
many children of his age have but little relish. 
He loved the Bible, and was particularly attached 
to the Sabbath School. Any little anecdote that 
was there repeated, his aunt, with whom he lived, 
was sure to hear upon his return. During his 
sickness he was very calm. Of Jesus he spoke 
frequently, and also very impressively respecting 
the character of those whom he would take to hiin- 
self. He often feared lest he should be indulging 
a delusive hope, and entreated his friends to be 
faithful to him. Of his Saviour’s word, respecting 
children, he was very fond; ‘‘ Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not; for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

When he had become seriously ill, he express- 
ed a wish that he might be visited. A few little 
boys who had been his companions at school were 
anxious to see and converse with him. Being 
busily engaged during the week, they surrounded 
his dying bed on the Sabbath. Only one of the 
family happened to be present. Little was heard 
for some time; questions were asked and answers 
given in whispers. Soon, however, the matter 
revealed itself; for the rays of piety seemed heam- 
ing on the face of one of the little boys, while he 
turned round to inquire if they might join in 
prayer with the young sufferer. The request 
being complied with, the Bible was asked for, and 
part of that most interesting and appropriate chap- 
ter was read, which tells of the weeping family in 
Bethany—the eleventh chapter of John. Having 
concluded it, they all knelt down by the couch of 
their dying school-fellow, while one of them raised 
his voice in prayer. When he had finished, they 
rose up, and another read a few sentences from an 
interesting memoir he had brought with him, of a 
little girl, who had died young and happy. It re- 
ferred to various passages of Scripture; and these, 
being mentioned by the reader, were sought for 
by the others, and read to their interested hearer. 
They pointed to the engraving in the book, and 
addressing him in the simplicity of their hearts, 
said, ‘‘ The little girl there is in just such a situa- 
tion as you are.” Depending on Jesus’ promises 
to children, another of their little band engaged in 
prayer, and then athird. Thus they would have 
continued longer; but being interrupted by a call 
from a neighbor, they were obliged, reluctantly, 
to separate. The season, however, had been a 
happy one, and was much enjoyed by their dear 
companion. While conversing with his young 
friends, he assured them that he trusted alone in 
the righteousness of Jesus Christ. ‘* My hope,”’ 








But 


said he, ‘‘ is in God my Saviour. He has made 
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me happy. O that all would love such a blessed 
Saviour!” When asked if he was resigned to the 
will of God, he replied, ‘‘ Not my will, but thine 
be done.” During his sickness he would often 
sing— 
«Ah! [ shall soon be dying, 
Time swiftly glides away; 
But, on my Lord relying, 
I hail the happy day.” 

Christ and his cross absorbed his whole soul. 
At one time, when Christ was alluded to, he said, 
with sweetness and pathos, ‘‘ He died on the 
cross.” It was delightful to observe his spiritu- 
ality of mind. He spoke of heaven as his home. 
When reading in the book of Revelation about the 
millennial glory, he said to his aunt, ‘‘Aunt, sure- 
ly these will be happy days—I should like to see 
them. I know they cannot be happier than heav- 
en; but to us, who have lived in different days, 
they would be happy ones!” When asked how 
Jesus appeared to him, he replied, ‘* The chiefest 
among ten thousand, and the one altogether love- 
ly.” O how kind he is! 

*¢ Father, | long, I fain to see 
‘The place of thine abode.” 

From the day he was taken ill he grew grad- 
ually worse. Towards the closing scene he 
scarcely spoke at all; but gave good hope that he 
died in Jesus. Happy child!—Monthly Visitor. 








MORALITY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TOBACCO. 

Juliana, When we went into the store last eve- 
ning, mother, did you see a man, sitting there 
smoking, and spitting all about, and some one said 
he chewed tobacco besides. It was so disagreea- 
ble, that Iwanted to hasten away as fast as I could. 

Mother. Yes, my dear, 1 saw him, and felt dis- 
gusted, and willing that you should feel disgusted 
with such a filthy practice. The fumes of that 
noxious weed are extremely offensive, and the 
practice of chewing and smoking must be regard- 
ed as a species of intemperance. Among the 
early settlers of Pennsylvania, there was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, who was extremely 
attached to smoking. For this practice, he had 
often been reproved by the venerable governor, 
William Penn. One evening, while sitting in his 
piazza, puffing out the fumes of this poisonous 
weed, he saw the governor approaching, and 
thrust his pipe under his bench. But he was too 
late, the governor saw his pipe, again commenced 
his reproof, and the smoker commenced his apolo- 
gies. ‘* Why,” said he to his ruler, ‘‘I am only 
a temperate smoker.” 

‘* Indeed,” replied Penn, ‘‘ what dost thou call 
temperance in smoking?” | 

** Why, I smoke no more than dees me good.” 

‘* Well, how much is that? Let us test thy 
words by thy practice. How many times dost 
thou smoke in a day? Come, begin with this 
morning. How soon didst thou commence the in- 
dulgence of thy filthy habit?” 

‘** Truly, I— I— filled my pipe as soon as I was 
out of bed; for thee knows that was calculated 
to 9 

‘* Nay, I know nothing about it. But go on.” 

** So I smoked as often as possible, until break- 
fast time, to give me an appetite for my breakfast.” 

** Aye, and did thou not smoke after the morn- 
ing’s meal?” 

‘* Yes, I smoked then to be sure, lest my food 
should hurt.” 

** And during the forenoon?” 

‘* Certainly, I always smoke at 11 o’clock.” 

‘* Before dinner?” 

‘© Yes, I need it then if ever.” 

** And after dinner too?” 

** Moat certainly. Who, among all the temper- 
ate smokers in all the colony, ever heard of 
omitting the pipe after dinner.” 

‘«* And how passed the afternoon?” 

** Why, I invariablystake a slight whiff at four 





‘* Don’t thee try it before supper?” 
** Indeed 1 do. Wouldst thuu have me omit it 
then, after the toils and fatigues of the day, to 
regulate my taste for food?” 
‘* And dost thou ever smoke after supper?” 
‘© O, I always smoke till bed-time.” 
‘** Well, well,”’ continued the governor, smooth- 
ing down from. his venerable countenance an 
involuntary smile, this is thy temperate smoking, 
je it??? 
i «* Vea.” 
‘* What dost thou call imremPeRATE smoking?” 
** WHEN ONE SMOKES WITH TWO PIPES IN HIS 
MOUTH!!!” 
E. What did the governor reply to that, 
mother? 
M. We do not know. But one remarks re- 
specting it, ‘‘ Let us hear no more of such insults 
to common sense.’’ Pope Urban eighth threaten- 
ed with excommunication, all who used tobacco 
in any form. ‘TYe-penalty afterwards annexed to 
its use in Russia, was that of having the nose cut 
off. In some cantons in Switzerland, its use was 
prohibited, and the prohibition was inserted in the 
decalogue, after the seventh commandment. Am- 
moth fourth, thinking that smoking tobacco check- 
ed the progress of population, ordered that those 
detected in smoking, should be impaled. ‘‘ The 
denunciation of James first may be considered as 
a masterpiece of the imaginary horrors attributed 
to this noxious weed. ‘Itis,’ he says, ‘a cus- 
tom loathsome to the eye, hateful to the nose, 
harmful to the brain, dangerous to the lungs, and 
in the black, stinking fumes thereof, nearest re- 


sembles the Stygian smoke of the pit that is bot- 
tomless.’ ”’ 








OBITUARY. 


LITTLE WI LLIAW’S GRAVE, 
‘* Iu gome rude spot where vulgar Herbage grows, 
If chance a violet réar its purple he id, 
The careful gard’ner maves it, ere it blows, 
To thrive and flourish in a nobler bed. 
Such was thy fate, dear child, 
Thy opening such! 
Pre-eminence in early bloom hath shown, 
For earth too good, perhaps, 
And lov’d too much— , 
Heaven saw, and early marked thee for its own.” 


The above lines struck my mind as I entered 
the sacred enclosure, where the day before I saw 
laid in its mother earth, one of the sweetest plants 
this earth could boast. As I drew near the hil- 
lock of earth that hid from view the lifeless re- 
mains of my little friend William, I perceived a 
group of small boys gathered around their little 
companion’s grave; so engaged were they in con- 
versation, that I approached within hearing of 
their voices without bemg perceived. With deep 
sorrow painted on their hitherto joyous counte- 
nances, ‘they were relating to each other little 
anecdotes of William’s goodness and kindness 
while with them. Unwilling to disturb their con- 
verse, I seated myself beside a monument, raised 
to mark the spot where rested the remains of what 
once looked forth in all the loveliness of female 
beauty. While here seated among the tombs, | 
was led to reflect on the character of little Wil- 
liam. And well might he be compared to the 
violet,—that plant of uncommon sweetness and 
loveliness,—surrounded by noxious weeds, and 
plants of more glaring beauty; he stood alone, 
wrapped in his native loveliness; and like that 
modest flower, must first be sought ere its beauty 
is discovered 

Nursed in the lap of wealth; the only child of 
fond, devoted parents, who looked to him as the 
prop of their declining years. In his infancy the 
dedicated him to God, and day after day did their 
prayers ascend to Heaven for this their well loved 
child, that he might grow in grace;—for oh! the 








saw the many temptations with which he would be 
beset as he grew older. Hence they inculcated 





o’clock.”’ 


on his mind the importance of early piety, and the 





the age when most other children begin to learn 
the alphabet, he could read the Word of God. 
Nor did he read with the lips only; for he under- 
stood what he read. If there was any part he did 
not understand, he would modestly ask his parents 
to explain it to him. At a very early age, he 
would repeat many texts of Scripture, so as to ex- 
cite the astonishment of all who heard him. He 
was not a child of brilliant talents, as some might 
suppose; but yet, with truth he could be called an 
uncommon child, for he acquired his knowledge 
by diligence and perseverance, two qualities rare- 
ly, if ever, found in a child of his years. His 
dread of offending his heavenly Father was so 
great, that when his little companions said wicked 
words he would leave theircompany. On one oc- 
casion he came to his mother and said, ‘* Mother, 
is not God angry with little boys when they say 
wicked words?” On being answered in the affir- 
mative, he appeared very sorrowful; and after a 
while said, ‘‘Oh, mother! the boys (meaning some 
of his playmates) say such bad words,” and’ his 
mother asking him what they said, he made this 
remarkable answer; ‘‘ Oh! it is too wicked to 
say.” He would not even repeat. those words, 
which were said by others, who thought no more 
of them after they had passed their lips. Much 
more might be said to show his love and ardent 
feeling for his little companions. - The servants of 
his father’s family felt his kindness in many in- 
stances, that will not soon be forgotten by them. 
One instance I will relate, which might serve as an 
example tothose of twice the age of William. When 
he was not engaged with his studies, he would 
take his book, and go to the dwellings of the ser- 
vants, and there endeavor to teach them to read; 
and one of the number, with no other assistance 
than this child of six or seven years of age, learn- 
ed to read the Word of God. Pages might be 
filled in praises of this dear child, but enough has 
been said to prove that William M. was a child of 
no ordinary growth—by far too tender—for this 
ungenial soil. No wonder then his Heavenly Fa- 
ther called him home. He who said, “ suffer lit- 
tle children to come unto me,” hath need of this 
plant in his heavenly kingdom, and he transplant- 
ed it in those heavenly climes, where it will bloom 
in all the Juxuriance of celestial beauty. All the 
skill of the physician, and the unwearied attention 
of fond, devoted parents, could not stay the hand 
of death. The few days that he was laid upon a 
bed of sickness, did his parents hang over their 
dear child’s sick couch, and watch every look and 
movement of him who was so dear tothem. And as 
death approached still nearer, they fain would 
have put forth their hand, and by physical force 
have staid the spirit about to leave its house of 
clay. All was done that could be done, and yet 
they could not stay the messenger of Him who 
has said, ‘‘ of such is the kingdom of Heaven.’ 
William’s parents knew their loss was his eternal 
gain. But to part with him without grief would 
be unnatural. Christ, wept at the grave of his 
friend. Hard was the parting hour; oh! it was a 
trying moment; then indeed did they pass through 
the fiery furnace. Oh! what words can portray 
their grief. When William saw their grief, and 
felt their soothing kindness, all the generous 
warmth of his kind feelings burst forth, and al- 
though racked-by pain, the affectiotiate clild”én- 
deavored to comfort his distressed parents, telling 
them he would soon be well,,and then mentioned 
various things he intended to do for them, for. 
their trouble, as he called it. His mother told 
him he must pray to his Father in heaven, if it was 
his will, to make him well. After a time he turn- 
ed himself in bed, and lay very quiet; his mother 
supposing he slept, bent softly over him, when oh! 


Y | what a scene presented itself to her view, such an 


one as the angels might pause to look on; with his 
dear little hands clasped on his breast, and eyes 


y | gently raised to heaven, his lips moved in prayer 


to his Heavenly Father, whom so often in the 
days of his health, he delighted to address. Often 
during his illness did he repeat verses of sacred 





fear of that God to whom he was dedicated. At 








writ, and nearly all of his catechism. As thisdear . 
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child drew near death, at times his intellect was 
partly impaired; he then spoke of going home, and 
repeatedly asked to go. Methinks at that time the 
angels of heaven were hovering around his bed, 
and the glories of that home to which he was fast 
hastening, was opened to his view. Oh then he 
longed to go home—he saw the chariot waiting to 
conduct him up to his Heavenly Father, and anx- 
ious to be gone, he exclaims, ‘‘ Oh, let me go 
home!” Now death approached, and sealed for- 
ever those lips, and hushed that voice which 
sounded so sweetly to its parent’s ear—passed his 
cold, icy hand over those mild blue eyes, and they 
were fixed lustreless. “ 
‘* There was a smile 
So fixed, so holy, from that cherub brow, 
Death gazed—and left it there,— 
He dared not steal 
‘The signet ring of Heaven.” 

And all was over. At the early age of nine 
years, this medest, unassuming, much loved child, 
was called from all who loved him here. But why 
should we mourn? His Heavenly Father loved 
him more than we could, and he has taken him to 
sing his praises in heaven—his home. He there 
ranges the celestial fields, and tunes his golden 
lyre to immortal strains. We are placed here by 
acarefulGardener. He sees when we need prun- 
ing, and when those young plants twine too close- 
ly round the parent tree, he kindly separates, and 
transplants the one removed to a more genial soil. 
Then may we not repine, but dry our tears and 
say, as David did on a similar occasion, ‘‘ I shall go 


to him, but he shall not return to me.” 
[Messenger of German Reformed Dutch Chureh. 
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THE LITTLE LEARNER 

Is a new book, just published by D. H. Williams, 
3 Water street, Boston. It begins with large letters 
and small words, and a great many pictures on every 
page—and the pictures and the stories grow larger 
and more pleasing towards the end of the book, so 
that the little learner, when he once begins, will not 
be very willing to put the book down, till he has read 
the whole. The following Picture and Story is taken 
from this book :— ‘ 























The Lion in a Cage. 

All oth-er beasts fear the li-on. No one loves 
him, for he is kind to no one, but is cru-el to all. 
Man dreads the li-on, and shuns him, though, be- 
cause men have so much more mind than the li-on 
has, they can catch him, and shut him up ina 
strong cage, and car-ry him a-bout as a show, so 
that child-ren may safe-ly look at him and hear 


him growl. . In the above picture you will see one.. 


His keep-er is punch-ing him with a stick, to make 
him an-gry, so that the child-ren may see his 
teeth, and observe how bad even a wild beast 
looks when he is an-gry. In that oth-er cage 
there is a Ti-ger. He, too, is a very strong and 


dan-ger-ous an-i-mal. He can ea-si-ly kill a man. 
Not long a-go, a lit-tle boy at Cia-cin-na-ti, on the 
O-hi-o river, was look-ing at a ti-ger, in a cage, 
and came so near to the cage, that the ti-ger put 
his fore paw out, between the bars of the cage, 
and struck the lit-tle boy on the side of his neck, 
and tore o-pen the veins of his neck, so that he 
died in a few min-utes. 

I hope these child-ren will not come too near 
to these sav-age beasts. Ifa li-on like this, were 
to break the bars of his cage, and get out, he 
might kill some of the peo-ple that are look-ing at 
him. So they keep the li-on shut up in a strong 
pris-on. 

And so they have to shut up, in a prison, those 
bad men who do hurt to oth-er men, when they go 
at large; such men as use their strength not to do 
good, but to do e-vil; not to save life, but to de- 
stroy it. They are the li-ons of our race; and, 
though they may be call-ed kings of men, as the 
li-on is call-ed the king of beasts, they should be 
kept shut up in a cage. 

But those men who do good, and thus serve 
God, should be free to go where they please; for 
‘*the ser-vice of God is per-fect free-dom.” 

‘**Q, fear the Lorp, ye his saints; for there is 
no want to them that fear him.” 

‘* The young li-ons do lack and suffer hun-ger; 
but they that seek the Lorp shall not want a-ny 
good thing.” 





THE CONTRARY BOY. 
Continued from page 47. 
[It will be recollected that Caleb’s mother had given him 
and Dwight permission to go to his father’s store for money 
to buy trucks.] 


This plan pleased both the boys extremely; 
they liked the idea of a walk down tothe wharf 
very much. 

** Let us go down the back way,” said Dwight, 
as they came down the front stairs. 

‘* Well,” said Caleb; and he followed Dwight 
to the back part ofthe entry. Here they went 
down a short flight of stairs, and came out into a 
pleasant little yard surrounded by a very high wall. 
On one side of the yard was a wood-house, with a 
door leading into it from the yard, and an old man 
was at work there, sawing wood. A pavement of 
round stones covered the middle of the yard; but 
around the sides there was a border, filled with 
small trees and shrubbery, and vines which climb- 
ed up upon neat trellises, that were attached to 
the walls. 

‘* What a stony yard!” said Dwight. 
lived here, I would pry the stones all up.” 

** You could not pry them up,” said Caleb. 

‘© Yes, I could,—with a crowbar.” 

‘* Ho!” said Caleb, ‘* you could not lift a crowbar. ’ 

Dwight was on the point of flatly contradicting 
Caleb, by saying that he could lift a crowbar; but 
then he remembered the determination they had 
just formed to be kind and gentle in their conver- 
sation, and so he restrained himself. 

He paused a moment, and ‘then said, as they 
were passing along towards the back gate, 

**Caleb, you shouldn’t say that I can’t lift a 
crowbar.” 

‘* Why not?” said Caleb. 

‘* Because it is not polite. Besides you don’t 
know certainly.” 

‘* T don’t think you can,” said Caleb. 

‘*Then you ought to say you don’t think, 1 
didn’t mean a great, heavy crowbar. I mean our 
gun-barrel crowbar.” 

He meant a small crowbar which his mother had 
made for him, out of an old gunbarrel, with a solid 
steel point screwed in at the big end. ’ 

At this moment they came to the back gate, 
which was open. It led to a narrow street which 
ran along in the rear of the houses. Just as the 
boys were going out, they encountered the wheel 
of a wheelbarrow coming in. The wheelbarrow 
was loaded with wood, and a man was wheeling it 
in, from the street,—where there lay quite a pile 
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of wood which had been dropped there by a cart. 
The man was coarsely dressed. He had ona 








red shirt, with no coat or waistcoat over it, and a 
cloth cap on his head. He called out, in a very 
loud & harsh voice, to the boys to get out of the way. 

Caleb and Dwight both moved back, and stood 
on one side, until the man had psssed. Then 
they passed out. The pile of wood lay in a con- 
fused heap just between the street and the side- 
walk. It consisted principally of logs, and large 
split sticks; but there were a number of small 
sticks upon the top, some straight and some crook- 
ed; and a few had fallen over upon the side walk, 
right in the way where the boys were going along. 

‘*O, what real hawky wood!” said Caleb. 

‘* Hawky wood!” said Dwight; ‘‘ what do you 
mean by hawky wood?” 

‘* Why, to make hawkies of,” said Caleb. 

But Dwight did not know what hawkies were; 
so he was no wiser than before. 

Now, a hawky is a small, round stick, about as 
long as a man’s cane, with a crook in the lower 
end, so that a boy can hit balls and little stones 
with it, when lying upon the ground. A good 
hawky is a great prize to a Boston boy. 

So Dwight and Caleb began to overhaul the 
sticks, to select some good ones for hawkies. 
They had just made up their minds, and had 
each chosen a first rate stick, when they heard the 
wheelbarrow trundling along out of the yard again. 
As soon as the man came in sight, he called out 
in the same voice as before, 

‘* Here—here—here! away with you, boys! and 
iet my wood alone.” 

Caleb and Dwight retreated very precipitately 
towards the middle of the street, each, however, 
holding on to his hawky stick. 

‘* It is not your wood,” said Caleb. 

** Whose is it, then?” said the red shirt. 

‘* Tt is my father’s wood.” 

‘** Well, it is in my care,” replied the man, ‘‘ and 
that is all the same thing; and I am not going to 
have you running off with it.” 

Caleb and Dwight looked at each other without 
speaking. They did not know exactly what to do. 
Caleb knew very well that his father would be 
perfectly willing that he should have the hawkies; 
but then what the man said was obviously true. 
The property was, for the time, committed to his 
care; and even if he was unreasonable in not being 
willing that Caleb and Dwight should have the 
sticks, yet still as he was unwilling, and as the 
sticks were properly under his charge, the boys 
would have done wrong to have taken them. 

After reflecting a minute or two, Dwight saw 
more and more clearly that the man really had 
authority over the wood, and that he and Caleb 
ought not to resist it, and he was on the point of 
tossing his hawky stick angrily over upon the pile 
again, and the words, ‘‘ Give him his old sticks— 
I don’t want them,” were actually on his tongue; 
when suddenly he remembered his resolution to be 
polite. It was very hard to be polite to so cross 
and crabbed aman; but the recollection of his 
resolution restrained him. So he quietly walked 
back, followed by Caleb, and they both gently laid 
down the hawky sticks upon the pile again. 

This was quite a victory over bad pussions, 
though it was pretty much external, after all; for, 
though the boys acted right, they did not feel very 
pleasantly. But it is a great thing, nevertheless, 
to restrain even the outward conduct; a victory 
there, prepares the way for a victory over the 
heart,—that is, if the person wishes to get the vic- 
tory over the bad feelings of his heart. Ifa boy tries 
to make his outward conduct right for the sake of ap- 
pearances, while he does not care any thing about 
the state of his heart, then his outward improvement 
will do him but very little good. - But if he wishes 
that the improvement should be thorough and com- 
plete, then right conduct will help him very much 
in cultivating right feelings. 

At any rate, it was sohere. Dwight did not 
feel very pleasantly, but he was determined to act 
right; so he brought the hawky stick back, and put 
it upon the pile, without saying any impatient or 
fretful words to the laborer. In the mean time, 
the man had loaded his wheelbarrow again, and 
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had put on one or two very large logs, so that the 
load was unusually heavy, and as he trundled it 
along, and came to the edge of the sidewalk, the 
wheel jounced against the curb stone, which form- 
ed the edge; and would not goup. The little 
board which he had placed to go up upon, had got 
knocked away. 

‘* Stop!”? said Dwight in an instant, as soon as 
he saw how the case stood, ‘hold steady a min- 
ute, and I will fix the board for you.” 

So saying, while the laborer drew back his 
wheel, Dwight carefully adjusted the board, with 
one end upon the pavement of the street, and the 
other, square upon the curb stone. The wheel- 
barrow went up easily, and then moved on with a 
lumbering sound into the yard, and disappeared; 
the laborer staggering along after it, as if it was 
very heavy, but not saying a word. He did not 
even thank Dwight for fixing up his board. 

But though he did not say any thing, he could 
not help feeling a little ashamed of having been so 
unaccommodating and uncivil to a boy who, after 
ail, had showed himself a good and kind-hearted 
boy. If Dwight had spoken harshly to him in re- 
reply, he would probably have not been sorry at 
all for having refused tohave given him the hawkies; 
but as it was, since the boys had kept their tem- 
pers, and returned him good for evil, he felt rath- 
er ashamed, and, as he wheeled his load of wood 
through the yard, he determined that, when he 
went back, he would give the boys the hawkies. 
So he tumbled off his wood near where the old man 
was sawing, and hastened back to tell the boys 
that they might have the hawkies. But, when he 
got to the gate, the boys had gone. 

He was then very sorry that he had not told 
them before; but it was too late to help it now, 
and so he determined to fix the hawkies for them as 
well as he could, and keep them ready to give tothe 
hoys as soon as they should return. He borrowed 
the old man’s axe, and chopped them off neatly 





had left her poor mother alone with the care of sev- 
eral children, and conscience again and again accused 
her of selfishness and ingratitude. She hastened 
home the moment school was dismissed. The little 
babe was crying in its cradle, while Lucy, so sick as 
to need constant attention, lay upon her mother's lap, 
disturbed by the cries of the infant, yet trying to 
soothe and comfort it. 

‘© Now how much good I might have done,” thought 
Caroline, “if I had only staid at home! And after 
all, what did I get by going to school? In the first 
place, I missed in the lessons which I thought I had 
learned so well, and then my inkstand must neids 
come tipping over on to my new dress which mamma 
set up so late to finish last night. Poor mamma! 
how pale and how tired she looks!” 


er. The baby was soon quieted, Lucy fell into a 
gentle slumber, and her mother, pleased with her af- 
fectionate endeavors to atone for her folly, smiled 
tenderly upon her. 

Caroline spent the afternoon in amusing little 
Johnny and rocking Lucy. She felt happier than 
when she sat at her desk at school in the morning. 


and though I feel sorry now, that I was so naughty 


again.” 


baby is so quiet, I think I can find time for it now.” 
there was.’ I like stories that begin so.” 


was a little baby lying without food or clothes”»—— 


Caroline. 





at the right length, and carefully smoothed them, 
removing all the knots; and with his jackknife, he 
scraped off all the roughness of the bark along at 
the upper end for a handle. When finished, they 
made a couple of very superior hawkies indeed. 
He laid them away upon the top of the wall, which 
was higher than his head, intending to keep them 


safély there, until the boys should return. 
[To be Continued.) (Caleb in Town. 
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WHAT DO I OWE MY MOTHER? 
** Caroline, I believe you cannot go to school to-day, 
Little Lucy is not well, and needs all my time and 
attention, and if you can stay with the baby, and 
amuse him, it will be a great relief to me.” 
Caroline stood quite still while her mother was 
speaking, but she did not lay aside the shawl and 
bonuet which hung upon her arm. It was very plain 
that she did not feel willing to do as she was bid. 
** Did you say I must stay at home?” she asked. 
* No, I did not say must. I said, however, that I 
should like to have you do so.” 
** Oh mamma, you know how I do love school, and 
how hard_it is to stay away !?? 
“Yes, my dear child, I know it, and I never wish 
you to remain at home, unless it is necessarye You 
may go, if you wish.” 
Caroline hesitated a few moments. At first she 
resolved to lay aside her shawl and her books, and 
give up pleasantly too, a whole day to little Johnny. 
But several of her school-mates were just passing; 
they called to her to come out, and she ran to tell 
thei that she was not to go that day. 
** Oh, E wouldn’t stay at home,” said Jane. ‘* Your 
mother won’t care if you don’t, and we shall care a 
' great deal if you do.” 
Again Caroline hesitated; her companions drew 
her along with them, and in a few minutes they reach- 
ed the door of the school-room. It was asad morn- 


ing for poor Caroline. She could not forget that she 


want of some kind friend, to take care of it.”? 
‘¢ Poor little thing! 
stolen it from its own mother, and left itthere. Well 
clothes, and fed?” 


in her own family, called this lit tle stranger he 


Caroline was now glad to do any thing in her pow- 


‘© Mamma,” said she, “I am afraid I am very selfish, 
this morning, I am not sure that I shall not do just so 


‘« There is a story I have been thinking of telling 
you,” said her mother, *‘and as Lucy is asleep, and 


** Well mamina, I hope it will begin with, ‘ Once 
** Ah well,” said her mother, smiling, ‘‘ once there 
‘ What, a real, live baby, mamma?” interrupted 


* Yes, a real, live baby, just as weak and helpless 
as any little infant ever was, and therefore in great 


I dare say that somebody had 
did any body find it; was it dressed in nice, soft 


**Qh yes; a lady who loved children and had none 


taken care of me, I should think I could never do 
enough for my mamma. But what was this little 
girls name?” 

** Caroline.” 

“Oh, was it? And what was the name of her 
mamma, I mean the lady whom she called so?” 

‘* Her name was Hersy.” 

*Oh mamma! Is the story about me? Was I 
that baby; have you done all this for me, and_ have I 
been so ungrateful! Whose baby was I then?” 

** You were my own dear little baby, Caroline.” 

* But mamma, (oh how glad I atn that you are 
really my mother) I thought all the time you were 
telling the story, that the baby was left out of doors 
somewhere, and that made it seem worse. I never 
thought before, anything about the gratitude I owe 
you, mamma, It seemed as if all your love and 
kindness came as a matter of course. You did not 
tell half the kind things you have done for me, nor 
half the naughty words and actions which you have 
seen inme. Dear, good mother, 1 mean to try to be 
better, and if I am tempted to be ungrateful again, I 
will remember the poor little baby.” E. 














My Cousins. 

** A little boy called on the editor just before the 
first number was published, and asked to have his 
name put down for six papers. ‘ And why,” he was 
asked, do you want siz papers? ‘Do you intend to 
read each of them through?” “ O no sir,” he replied, 
‘* | have a heap of cousins, and I love them dearly; 
and some of them live where they cannot go to Sab- 
bath School and get good children’s books, and I shall 
send these all away to my little cousins.” ‘ But you 
will surely save one copy each month for yourself, to 
bind up in a volume at the close of the year?” ‘ No 
sir, ‘have so many good books, and such a good Sab- 
hath School—that I shall only read every paper 
through and then send all ‘my six to my more desti- 
tute cousins.— Vermont Chronicle. 


—= 
Little Mary and her Mother. 

‘* Mother,” said little Mary, as they were going 
through a narrow lane which led to the church, * if I 
were a rich woman, and not a poor little girl, how 
much good I would do. I would have you live ina 
nice large house, and send Stephen te school to learn 
to cypher; (you know how much he wants to go;) 
and I would get little Martha some clothes, and send 
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daughter, and from that moment never ceased to 
watch over it with the utmost tenderness. The little 
one gave its kind friend many a sleepless night, and 
many a day of weariness and anxiety. When it was 
sick, it was nursed with unceasing care; when well, 
it was taught every thing that a little girl should learn.” 

** And did she love the good lady who took care 
of her, and who loved her so much?” 

‘*Oh yes. As she sat upon the carpet among her 
little toys, she would say, ‘‘ Dear mamma! how I do 
love you!’ When I grow upI will try to do every 
thing for you. Iwill never let you work any.” By 
and by she was old enough to go to school, anid her 
mamma would sit alone all day; sometimes making 
dresses for her little girl, and at others preparing 
some new pleasure for her. By and by there were 
other children added to the family. They needed a 
great deal of care. And now it was that their sister 
might have saved her mamma from a great deal of 
care and anxiety. But instead of this, she seemed to 
feel it a great hardship to rock the cradle, to amuse 
the baby, or to assist the little ones in any way.” 

“Oh mamma! hoW ungrateful! After all that 
kind lady had done for her!” 

‘* She very often declared that she should like to have 
some other mother who would be more indulgent.” 

** That was very unkind, I think.” 

‘Sometimes she wished that she was the only 
child, so that all the little favors which were now dis- 
tributed among so many, might be hers,” 

** Oh how selfish! I’m sure that if any body had 
taken me when I was a baby, and fed and clothed and 





her to Sunday School; and ”” 

** Stop, stop;” said her mother; “ this is idle talk, 
my child. Do you remember what you learned last 
Sunday, about the widow and her two mites? God 
requires of us only what he has put it in our power 
to do; but we do not do what we can. You, my 
child, are not called on to do great things; but to 
watch, and be always ready to do what you can. A 
little girl like you, if she sets out in earnest, and prays 
for help, may do much good.”—S. S. Messenger.  — 
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GRANDMOTHER’S EVENING ADMONITION, 
The day is departed and night is come on, 

The Beasts and thé Birds to their shelter are gone, 

And Children with weariness scarcely can keep, 

Their senses from slumber, their eye-lids from sleep. 

But let not a head on its pillow be prest, 

No eye-lid be closed, and no temple take rest, _ 

Till praises and pray’r have been offer’d to Heaven, 

For the blessings of Life and of Light which are given. 

Ere darkness came over the Earth like a cloud, 

I heard the sweet birds singing joyful and loud; 

They seem’d to my mind to be thanking the Lord, 

Who preserv’d and who fed them all day from his board. 
Shall praises be sung by the Bird and the Brute ? 

Shall the Robin be tuneful and Children be mute, 

Who can see, feel, and speak, while the blossoms and trees, 
Bear life, health, and blessing, on every breeze ? 

Who have Parents or Friends to instruct their young mind, 
In the precepts and duties enjoined t® mankind, 

Who are promised their prayers will be answered and heard, 
By a God who can never depart from his word? 

Then who would be sleepy and sink on their bed, 

Withont a petition or thanksgiving said ? 

No, to God let us pray that His will may be done, 

And preserve us in peace for the sake of His Son. 
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